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THE  GOVERNMENT  PERFORMANCE 
AND  RESULTS  ACT: 
STRATEGIC  PIANNING 
OF  THE  FUTURE 

Beryl  Harman 


The  Government  Performance  and  Results  Act  (GPRA)  was  signed  into  law 
on  Aug.  3, 1993.  In  the  view  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB), 
it  is  intended  to  shift  the  focus  of  government  officials  from  program  inputs  to 
program  execution.  The  goal  is  to  better  see  what  is  being  achieved  and  how 
well  government  programs  meet  intended  objectives,  rather  than  accept  the 
old  bottoms-up  estimating  methodology.  As  Whittaker  (1 995,  p.  60)  contends, 
“...  the  law  is  simple  and  straightforward;  don’t  emphasize  what  funds  have 
been  spent  or  what  level  of  activity  has  been  accomplished,  but  show  the 
results  of  your  efforts.”  This  paper  will  explore  the  tenets  of  GPRA,  particularly 
those  associated  with  strategic  planning.  It  will  also  address  some  of  the  history, 
implementation,  and  potential  consequences  of  the  Act. 


The  Government  Performance  and 
Results  Act’s  objective  is  “to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  strategic 
planning  and  performance  measurement 
in  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes.”  It  bases  this  objective  on  the 
findings  that: 

1.  Waste  and  inefficiency  in  federal 
programs  undermines  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  the  Government 
and  reduces  the  Federal  Government’s 
ability  to  address  adequately  vital  needs; 


2.  Federal  managers  are  seriously  dis¬ 
advantaged  in  their  efforts  to  improve  pro¬ 
gram  efficiency  and  effectiveness,  because 
of  insufficient  articulation  of  program 
goals  and  inadequate  information  on  pro¬ 
gram  performance;  and 

3.  Congressional  policymaking, 
spending  decisions,  and  program  over¬ 
sight  are  seriously  handicapped  by  insuf¬ 
ficient  attention  to  program  performance 
and  results. 
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It  then  goes  on  to  state  the  purposes  of 
the  Act  is  to: 

1.  improve  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  the  capability  of  the 
Federal  Government,  by  systematically 
holding  federal  agencies  accountable  for 
achieving  program  results; 

2.  initiate  program  performance  re¬ 
form  with  a  series  of  pilot  projects  in  set¬ 
ting  program  goals,  measuring  program 
performance  against  those  goals,  and  re¬ 
porting  publicly  on  their  progress; 

3.  improve  Federal  program  effective¬ 
ness  and  public  accoun  tability  by  promot¬ 
ing  a  new  focus  on  results,  sendee  qual¬ 
ity,  and  customer  satisfaction; 

4.  help  Federal  managers  improve 
sendee  delivery,  by  requiring  that  they 
plan  for  meeting  program  objectives  and 
by  providing  them  with  information  about 
program  results  and  sendee  quality; 

5.  improve  congressional  decision 
making  by  providing  more  objective  infor¬ 
mation  on  achieving  statutory  objectives, 
and  on  the  relative  effectiveness  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  federal  programs  and  spending; 
and 


6.  improve  internal  management  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

With  these  findings  and  purposes  in 
mind,  each  agency  was  required  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  strategic  plan  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB) 
and  to  Congress  by  Sept.  30,  1997,  with 
the  first  annual  Performance  Plan  for  fis¬ 
cal  year  1999.  This  strategic  plan  must 
include  a  comprehensive  mission  state¬ 
ment;  a  description  of  outcome-related 
general  goals  and  objectives  and  the  op¬ 
erational  processes  and  resources  required 
to  meet  these  goals;  a  description  of  the 
relationship  between  performance  goals 
and  general  goals  and  objectives;  an  iden¬ 
tification  of  key  external  factors  that  could 
effect  achievement;  a  description  of  pro¬ 
gram  evaluations  used  to  establish  or  re¬ 
vise  goals  and  objectives;  and  a  schedule 
for  future  program  evaluations. 

The  initial  plan  must  cover  a  period  of 
not  less  than  five  years,  computed  forward 
from  the  fiscal  year  in  which  it  is  submit¬ 
ted;  and  must  be  updated  at  least  once  ev¬ 
ery  three  years.  The  agency  must  consult 
with  Congress  on  the  plan’s  formulation 
and  must  consider  the  views  of  those  af¬ 
fected  by,  or  interested  in  the  plan  (i.e., 
the  customer  or  stakeholder  in  the  pro¬ 
cess).  In  addition,  the  planning  is  consid- 
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ered  an  inherently  governmental  activity, 
which  means  it  cannot  be  performed  by 
private  enterprise.  Only  the  Central  Intel¬ 
ligence  Agency  (CIA),  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  (GAO),  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission,  the  United  States  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  are 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

As  a  result,  practically  all  the  Execu¬ 
tive  agencies,  including  Department  of 
Defense  (DoD),  have  to  establish  strate¬ 
gic  plans  that  comply  with  the  Act’s  per¬ 
formance  requirements.  Strategic  plans 
will  form  the  basis  of,  and  result  in,  the 
establishment  of  annual  performance 
plans,  based  on  measurable  goals,  that  will 
define  effective  or  successful  programs. 
To  accomplish  these  plans,  each  agency 
has  been  given  the  flexibility  to  aggregate, 
disaggregate,  or  consolidate  program  ac¬ 
tivities,  providing  that  agencies  adhere  to 
current  requirements.  There  are  also  new 
terms  to  be  used  (“outcome  measures,” 
“output  measures,”  “performance  goals,” 
“performance  indicators,”  “program  ac¬ 
tivities”  and  “program  evaluation”)  when 
implementing  GPRA. 

In  the  fiscal  year  2000  budget  submis¬ 
sion,  DoD  (along  with  other  Executive 
agencies)  is  required  to  submit,  through 
OMB,  the  first  program  performance  re¬ 
port  to  Congress  and  the  President.  This 
report  will  document  how  well  the  agency 
is  performing  and  whether  it  has  accom¬ 
plished  what  it  proposed  to  do.  It  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  performance  indicators  that  were 
used,  the  program  results  (success  or  fail¬ 
ure)  that  were  measured,  any  problems  ex¬ 
perienced  with  performance  goals,  and 
factors  affecting  performance  that  were 
beyond  the  control  of  the  agency  involved. 
Theoretically  then,  in  the  future.  Congress 
and  the  President  will  be  able  to  decide 


whether  to  continue  DoD  programs,  re¬ 
vise  programs,  or  totally  cancel  programs 
they  perceive  as  an  ineffective  use  of  gov¬ 
ernment  funding  based  on  the  perfor¬ 
mance  information  submitted  in  the  per¬ 
formance  report.  This  will,  in  turn,  allow 
Congress  and 
the  President  to 
construct  a  na¬ 
tional  budget 
that  is  meaning¬ 
ful — based  on 
actual  govern¬ 
ment  perfor¬ 
mance — and  to 
construct  a  bud¬ 
get  that  will  re¬ 
ceive  favorable 
public  accep¬ 
tance. 

There  were  also  a  significant  number 
of  pilot  projects  authorized  under  the  Act 
(Ban-,  1994,  Panetta,  1994).  These  projects 
provided  participating  agencies  with  valu¬ 
able  experience.  Within  DoD,  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency  (DLA),  Air  Combat 
Command,  the  Army  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  the  Defense  Commissary  Agency,  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (Civil 
Works),  the  Army  Audit  Agency,  and 
CINCLANTFLT  (Carrier  Battle  Group) 
all  participated  in  pilot  projects.  Results 
from  these  pilots  have  shown  that  GPRA 
is  flexible  enough  to  accommodate  the 
needs  of  organizations  having  signifi¬ 
cantly  diverse  missions. 

One  part  of  the  pilot  program  process 
has  not  been  successful — that  having  to 
do  with  managerial  flexibility  and  ac¬ 
countability.  GPRA  allowed  agencies  to 
propose  and  OMB  to  approve  waivers  of 
certain  nonstatutory  administrative  re¬ 
quirements  and  controls  (e.g.,  staffing,  re- 


"Strategic  plans  will 
form  fhe  basis  of, 
and  result  in,  the 
establishment  of 
annual  performance 
plans,  based  on 
measurable  goals, 
that  will  define 
effective  or  success¬ 
ful  programs." 
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numeration,  and  funding  transfers)  to  al¬ 
low  for  more  managerial  flexibility  and 
accountability.  To  date,  no  waivers  have 
been  approved  under  this  authority.  This 
is  due  in  part  to  elimination  of  the  bulk  of 
the  “Federal  Personnel  Manual,”  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Federal  Workforce  Restruc¬ 
turing  Act,  and 
the  ability  to 
approve  waiv¬ 
ers  under  exist¬ 
ing  administra¬ 
tive  authorities 
independent  of 
GPRA.  There¬ 
fore,  some  in¬ 
ternal  changes  to  administrative  require¬ 
ments  have  been  possible  without  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  waiver  process. 

What  then  generated  the  need  for 
GPRA?  Why  did  Congress  feel  compelled 
to  write  such  a  law  and  impose  this  type 
of  strategic  management  system  on  the 
Executive  agencies? 

History 


It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the 
underlying  impetus  of  GPRA  statutory 
requirements.  It  can  be  looked  at  in  the 
context  of  administrative  reform 
(Rosenbloom,  1995),  budget  reform, 
(Rubin,  1993),  the  history  of  planning, 
(Mintzberg,  1994),  or  more  simply,  the 
emphasis  on  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
that  has  formed  the  underpinnings  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  reform  since  the  signing  of  the 
Constitution.  In  fact,  the  desire  for  effi¬ 
ciency  and  effectiveness  is  the  major  po¬ 
litical  force  that  drives  our  national  poli¬ 
cies  and  priorities.  This  is  true  whether  we 
ascribe  to  the  “effective”  government  of 


the  National  Performance  Review  (NPR) 
or  the  “efficiency”  of  a  balanced  budget 
as  stated  within  the  Contract  with 
America.  Therefore,  since  its  antecedents 
are  vague,  we  can  only  make  some  gener¬ 
alizations  and  then  consider  recent  history 
in  the  development  of  the  Act  itself. 

In  the  context  of  administrative  reform, 
government  reform  occurred  on  two  lev¬ 
els:  political  and  managerial.  These  are 
defined  as  fundamental  redefinitions  of 
public  administration  which  occurred  to 
fit  a  particular  political  need  or  vision  (po¬ 
litical);  and  adjustments  within  the  exist¬ 
ing  administrative  framework  (manage¬ 
rial)  (Rosenbloom,  1995).  On  the  politi¬ 
cal  level,  this  has  been  translated  into  four 
fundamental  approaches  to  public  admin¬ 
istration,  with  the  National  Performance 
Review  a  possible  fifth. 

The  first  approach,  perceived  as  the 
“administration  by  gentlemen,”  was  em¬ 
ployed  between  1789  and  1828.  In  this  era 
“voting  privileges  were  restricted  and  po¬ 
sitions  in  federal  service  were  viewed 
loosely  as  property  and  often  held  for  life” 
(Rosenbloom,  p.  3).  The  second  approach, 
the  “spoils  system,”  was  in  play  from  1829 
to  the  1880s.  This  system  was  aimed  at 
delivering  “federal  service  into  the  arms 
of  the  political  party  in  power”  through 
favoritism  and  patronage  (p.  3).  The  third 
theory  of  public  administration,  which 
Rosenbloom  calls  “the  merit  system  and 
political  neutrality,”  was  put  in  practice 
from  1883  to  the  1930s.  This  system 
sought  to  destroy  the  political  machines 
and  defined  public  administrators  as  “le¬ 
gally  insulated,  politically  neutral,  trained 
experts”  who  should  be  promoted  based 
on  merit  (i.e.,  performance)  (p.  4).  The 
fourth,  “the  New  Deal,”  from  1933-1939, 
placed  emphasis  on  selecting  appointees 


"In  the  context  of 
administrative 
reform,  government 
reform  occurred  on 
two  levels:  political 
and  managerial." 
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based  on  “policy  agreement  and  ability 
rather  than  partisanship  alone”  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (now 
known  as  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget)  within  the  Executive  Branch  (p.  4). 
Finally,  the  NPR,  from  1993  to  the  present, 
seeks  to  establish  an  entrepreneurial,  com¬ 
petitive,  customer-driven,  results-oriented 
public  administration,  with  an  administra¬ 
tive  capacity  to  intervene  in  the  society 
and  economy,  “strengthen  executive  con¬ 
trol  and  drastically  reduce  congressional 
involvement”  (p.  4). 

On  a  managerial  level,  reforms  have 
been  aimed  at  improving  performance  and 
at  fashioning  adjustments  within  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  framework.  These  reforms 
can  be  identified  as  process  reforms  (e.g., 
the  planning,  programming,  budgeting 
system  or  total  quality  management),  and 
structural  reforms  (e.g.,  creation  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  in 
1970).  Each  activity  in  turn,  has  left,  or  is 
leaving,  a  legacy  of  change. 

Therefore,  in  terms  of  administrative 
reform,  the  GPRA  is  a  hybrid  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  and  structural  reform  movements.  As 
Rosenbloom  contends,  it  is  politically  con¬ 
nected  to  NPR,  but  is  institutionally  at 
odds  with  it,  since  in  his  opinion  it  grants 
Congress  more  power  in  dealing  with  ad¬ 
ministrative  agencies  by  effectively  mak¬ 
ing  the  agencies  an  extension  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  in  the  refinement  of  legislative 
goals.  Further,  it  uses  strategic  planning 
to  develop  or  reduce  agency  missions. 

Focusing  on  budget  reform,  we  see  a 
slightly  different  picture.  As  Rubin  points 
out,  the  need  for  budget  reform  grew  out 
of  the  need  for  clear  financial  reporting  to 
provide  greater  public  accountability  of 
government  funding.  The  railroads  during 
the  late  1 800s  took  a  heavy  toll  on  public 


finances  because  they  not  only  borrowed 
heavily  from  private  sources,  but  were 
often  government  subsidized.  While  im¬ 
portant  to  commerce,  the  railroads  had 
such  poor  accounting  systems  that  audi¬ 
tors  found  it  virtually  impossible  to  tell 
whether  rail¬ 
road  companies 
were  actually 
experiencing  a 
profit  or  loss 
(Rubin,  1993). 

Consequently, 
in  1906,  the  In¬ 
terstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commis¬ 
sion  promul¬ 
gated  the  Hepburn  Act,  which  established 
uniform  accounting  principles  for  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  other  private  sector  organiza¬ 
tions.  Once  this  accounting  system  was 
imposed  on  private  organizations,  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  was  pressured  to  adopt 
similar  measures.  This  resulted  in  the  Bud¬ 
get  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921. 

Based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Taft  Commission  on  Economy  and  Effi¬ 
ciency,  the  B  udget  and  Accounting  Act  re¬ 
quired  the  President  to  submit  an  annual 
budget  to  the  Congress,  along  with  any 
other  financial  statements  and  data  nec¬ 
essary  to  determine  the  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  government  (Mosher,  1976).  It 
also  established  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud¬ 
get,  which  was  transferred  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Branch  in  1939.  This  Bureau  was  re¬ 
named  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  in  1970,  and  now  manages  the 
yearly  budget  requirements.  As  a  result, 
OMB  is  responsible  for  approving  the  pi¬ 
lot  projects  under  GPRA  (Panetta,  1994); 
and  has  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
implementation  of  the  GPRA  reform  pro- 


"As  Rubin  points  out, 
the  need  for  budget 
reform  grew  out  of 
the  need  for  clear 
financial  reporting 
to  provide  greater 
public  accountability 
of  government 
funding." 
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cess.  Therefore,  under  the  umbrella  of 
budget  reform  there  has  been  an  empha¬ 
sis  on  financial  responsibility  and  public 
accountability  rather  than  political  vision 
or  adjustments  in  administrative  manage¬ 
ment. 

Lastly,  the  planning  process  itself  found 
its  beginnings  in  the  tenets  of  military 
strategy  and  can  be  traced  as  far  back  in 
time  as  man  has  recorded.  Whether  one 

Children  of  Is¬ 
rael,  the  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  the 
Allied  thrust  in 
World  War  II,  or 
more  recently 
Desert  Storm, 
one  sees  a  series 
of  battle  plans 
and  strategies 
followed  with 
composite  pre¬ 
cision.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  see 
this  same  tenet  carried  into  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  corporations  as  the  span  of  con¬ 
trol  became  diffuse  and  complex,  or  to 
government  management  with  its  bureau¬ 
cratic  stratification.  Only  the  manner  and 
the  context  in  which  it  has  been  applied 
has  changed. 

According  to  Bryson  (1988,  p.  22), 
“Strategic  planning  . . .  began  as  the  art  of 
the  general.”  The  word  “strategic,”  as  in 
strategic  planning,  is  a  derivative  of  the 
word  “strategy”  which  in  turn  comes  from 
the  Greek  word  strategos  ( stratos  [army] 
and  egos  [to  lead]).  A  strategy,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  defined  in  two  ways:  it  is  a 
plan — “a  direction,  a  guide  or  course  of 
action  into  the  future” — or  it  is  a  pattern 
— “consistency  in  behavior  over  time” 
(Mintzberg,  1994,  p.  23).  These  two  defi¬ 
nitions  are  usually  described  as  “intended” 


strategy  and  “realized”  strategy.  In  other 
words,  what  is  intended  is  not  always  re¬ 
alized.  Therefore,  what  happens  in  actual 
fact  is  “emergent”  strategy.  An  effective 
strategy  emerges  from  the  ability  to  pre¬ 
dict  as  well  as  react  to  unexpected  events. 
Strategic  planning,  as  it  is  mandated  un¬ 
der  GPRA,  requires  a  recognition  of  the 
complex  and  dynamic  environment  of 
government.  Consequently,  it  will  drive 
implementers  to  outline  broad  targets,  pro¬ 
vide  considerable  flexibility  to  adapt  to  un¬ 
expected  events. 

The  issues  of  efficiency  and  effective¬ 
ness  have  also  been  applied  with  differ¬ 
ent  meanings  in  different  contexts.  While 
viewed  one  way  at  the  writing  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  they  are  considered  differently 
in  a  world  of  budget  deficits,  global  com¬ 
petition,  and  mandatory  taxation.  Conse¬ 
quently,  for  puiposes  of  GPRA,  these  con¬ 
cepts  should  be  viewed  within  the  precepts 
of  the  NPR.  For  it  is  the  NPR  that  has  cap¬ 
tured  GPRA  as  an  outgrowth  of  its  goals 
and  ideals  as  a  way  of  fashioning  an  effi¬ 
cient,  effective  government — one  that 
“works  better  and  costs  less.”  How  then 
is  strategic  planning  within  GPRA  being 
implemented  and  what  is  its  probability 
for  success? 


Implementation  of  GPRA 


The  GPRA  was  first  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Sen.  William  Roth  in  October 
1990,  as  the  Federal  Standards  and  Goals 
Act;  reintroduced  after  failure  in  1991; 
retitled  as  GPRA  and  amended  by  Sen. 
John  Glenn  in  1992;  reintroduced  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1993  as  the  first  piece  of  reinventing 
legislation  addressed  by  the  Admin istra- 


views  the  history  of  the 


•••  the  planning 
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tion  and  signed  into  law  August  that  same 
year.  Therefore,  after  a  difficult  political 
beginning,  it  is  now  being  implemented. 
Ten  pilot  projects  were  approved  in  the 
first  year  and  five  times  that  number  were 
added  in  the  second.  Yet  it  has  not  sur¬ 
vived  without  problems.  As  Stephen  Barr 
of  the  Washington  Post  noted  in  February 
1994;  “If  all  goes  as  planned  over  the  next 
three  years,  OMB  [will]  learn  how  to  link 
strategic  planning  to  the  budget,  . . .  [but] 
for  all  the  high-level  attention,  perfor¬ 
mance  management  remains  one  of  the 
least  understood  administration  initia¬ 
tives.” 

To  overcome  some  of  these  misunder¬ 
standings,  John  Koskinen  (1994)  issued  a 
memorandum  on  Nov.  18,  1994,  entitled 
“Requirement  for  Strategic  Planning  Un¬ 
der  the  Government  Performance  and 
Results  Act.”  In  this  memorandum 
Koskinen  addressed  the  importance  of 
strategic  planning  as  both  the  foundation 
and  framework  for  implementation  of  all 
other  parts  of  the  Act  and  expressed 
OMB ’s  intention  to  issue  guidance  in  early 
1995  on  the  development  and  submission 
of  strategic  plans.  The  first  step  was  to 
establish  a  strategic  planning  task  group 
to  help  prepare  the  guidance.  Koskinen 
was  particularly  concerned  with  inter¬ 
agency,  programmatic,  and  policy  goals 
and  was  looking  to  this  group  and  the 
President’s  Management  Council  to  define 
the  means  and  the  responsibility  for  as¬ 
suring  “that  goals  are  consistently  and 
harmoniously  reflected  in  individual 
agency  plans.”  As  an  adjunct  to  the  stra¬ 
tegic  planning  task  group,  a  task  group  was 
formed  in  November  1994  to  consult  with 
Congress  in  developing  strategic  plans  and 
to  participate  in  a  Congressional  coordi¬ 
nation. 


Direction 
submitted  with 
the  memoran¬ 
dum  required 
that  strategic 
planning  be  de¬ 
veloped  with 
Congressional 
consultation. 

Guidance  on  this 
activity  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  Circu¬ 
lar- A- 11,  Section 
10.8,  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1995  and 
then  updated  in 
Part  2,  entitled 
“Preparation 
and  Submission 
of  Strategic  Plans  and  Annual  Perfor¬ 
mance  Plans,”  in  May  1997.  Based  on  a 
collaborative  effort  of  OMB,  the  Cabinet 
departments,  and  20  independent  agen¬ 
cies,  the  circular  requires  that  “an  agency 
strategic  plan  provides  for  aligning  agency 
organization  and  budget  structure  with 
missions  and  objectives.”  It  goes  on  to 
state  that  “These  plans  are  a  tool  for  agen¬ 
cies  in  setting  priorities  and  allocating  re¬ 
sources  consistent  with  these  priorities. . ..” 
Part  2  of  the  same  circular  sets  out  more 
specific  requirements  for  the  submittal  of 
each  plan. 

While  an  initial  strategic  plan  must  have 
been  submitted  by  Sept.  30,  1997,  and 
must  cover  a  minimum  of  five  years  or 
longer,  it  is  specifically  noted  that  the  plan 
is  in  fact  only  good  for  three  years — after 
which  it  must  be  updated.  This  is  to  en¬ 
sure  that  agencies  are  monitoring  and  ad¬ 
justing  their  plans  on  a  continuous  basis. 
Agencies  are  strongly  encouraged  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  single  agency  plan,  but  if  not,  a  stra- 
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tegic  overview  must  be  submitted  that 
links  the  individual  plans  to  the  agency’s 
missions  and  goals.  The  initial  Annual  Per¬ 
formance  Plan  must  have  been  submitted 
to  OMB  in  September  of  this  year  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  fiscal  year  1999  budget. 

Furthermore,  agencies  are  required  to 
document  disagreement  pertaining  to 
agency  goals.  The  transmittal  letter  should 
summarize  dissenting  views  received  from 
entities  outside  the  Executive  branch  of 
government,  the  degree  of  disagreement, 
and  the  source(s).  This  will  ensure  that 
agencies  are  providing  an  opportunity  for 
stakeholders  to  have  a  voice  in  the  deci¬ 
sion-making  process.  In  addition,  the  com¬ 
pleted  strategic 
plan  must  be 
made  available 
to  the  public  at 
the  same  time  it 
is  transmitted  to 
Congress — so 
that  those  same 
stakeholders 
have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  under¬ 
stand  what  is 
incorporated  in 
the  plan. 

It  is  up  to  OMB  to  decide  if  the  indi¬ 
vidual  plan  lacks  required  elements  or  is 
inconsistent  with  national  policy  and  re¬ 
quires  further  work  by  the  submitting 
agency.  As  paid  of  a  1996  summer  review, 
OMB  provided  internal  guidance  to  OMB 
resource  management  offices  to  assist 
them  in  reviewing  and  consulting  with  the 
agencies  under  their  purview.  This  guid¬ 
ance  consisted  of  a  set  of  questions  to  con¬ 
sider  when  guiding  the  implementation  of 
the  strategic  planning  process.  Interagency 
clearance  of  a  completed  strategic  plan  is 


now  required  at  least  45  days  before  sub¬ 
mission  to  Congress.  Consequently,  con¬ 
siderable  guidance  exists  in  the  strategic 
planning  area. 

Of  particular  difficulty  in  the  GPRA 
process  has  been  the  institution  of  mea¬ 
surement.  The  complexity  of  government 
programs,  divergent  perspectives,  and 
unclear  missions  and  perspectives  make 
it  extremely  difficult  for  decision  makers 
to  develop,  understand,  and  interpret  in¬ 
formation  and  reported  results  (Kravchuck 
and  Schack,  1996).  To  assist  in  this  pro¬ 
cess,  OMB  issued  a  “Primer  on  Perfor¬ 
mance  Measurement”  in  February  1995. 
This  primer  is  designed  to  assist  the  stra¬ 
tegic  planner  in  identifying  and  defining 
methods  of  measurement  for  their 
agency’s  activities.  As  such,  it  defines  sev¬ 
eral  performance  measurement  terms,  out¬ 
lines  areas  or  functions  where  perfor¬ 
mance  measurement  may  be  difficult,  and 
provides  examples  of  different  types  of 
performance  measures  that  can  be  used  to 
ascertain  performance  outcomes.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Chief  Financial  Officers  Council 
Report,  in  May  of  the  same  year,  provided 
addresses  and  points  of  contact  for  assis¬ 
tance  in  implementing  the  process.  The 
U.S.  Army  Coips  of  Engineers  issued  a 
“Performance  Management  Guidebook” 
in  August  1995,  which  provides  a  perfor¬ 
mance  measurement  framework  and  a  six- 
step  development  process  for  defining 
performance  measurement  in  an  opera¬ 
tions  and  maintenance  arena;  and  DoD 
issued  an  executive  summary  entitled 
“Key  Criteria  for  Effective  Measurement,” 
in  April  1996,  defining  the  puipose,  types, 
and  requirements  for  performance  mea¬ 
surement. 

So  what  has  been  the  progress  to  date? 
An  initial  report  (in  1994)  of  existing  pi- 
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lot  programs  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Public  Administration  highlighted  several 
problems  associated  with  the  process.  Pri¬ 
marily,  performance  plans  did  not  tie  per¬ 
formance  to  strategic  planning.  Neither 
did  they  contain  clear  statements  of  mis¬ 
sions  and  goals.  Specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  that  Congress,  program  man¬ 
agers,  and  policy  makers  become  real  part¬ 
ners  in  GPRA’s  implementation  to  resolve 
issues  associated  with  unclear  agency  mis¬ 
sions.  This  included  the  cooperation  of  the 
committees  that  introduced  GPRA  to  help 
to  sell  the  effort  to  the  two  appropriation 
committees.  In  addition,  the  Academy  sug¬ 
gested  that  agencies  work  hard  to  assure 
that  performance  plans  at  all  levels  relate 
to  broader  strategic  thinking  and  mission 
accomplishments;  that  vision  statements 
be  less  general  and  more  useful  in  estab¬ 
lishing  specific  objectives  for  manage¬ 
ment  improvement;  and  that  plans  contain 
mission-oriented  strategic  thinking  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  outcome  indicators. 

Of  major  concern  was  the  lack  of  link¬ 
age  between  management  at  the  political 
or  policy  level  and  the  plans  themselves. 
Part  of  this  problem  was  viewed  as  stem¬ 
ming  from  the  development  of  the  plans 
at  a  very  low  level  within  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  consequently  focused  on  a  very 
limited  set  of  work  activities  not  specifi¬ 
cally  related  to  broader  strategic  thinking. 
It  is  clear  from  this  report  that  agencies 
had  not  recognized  the  first  principle  of 
strategic  planning,  which  is  “to  produce 
fundamental  decisions  and  actions  that 
shape  and  guide  what  an  organization  is, 
what  it  does,  and  why  it  does  it”  (Bryson, 
1988).  This  requires  the  commitment  and 
involvement  of  top  key  decision  makers 
to  bargain,  negotiate,  and  coordinate  the 
activities  of  affected  parties  (Bryson, 


1988;  Pfeiffer,  1991;  Mintzburg,  1994). 

The  Chief  Financial  Officer’s  Council 
GPRA  Subcommittee’s  report  in  January 
1996  still  reported  the  same  basic  prob¬ 
lem.  While  performance  planning  had  ad¬ 
vanced  substantially  in  some  agencies, 
strategic  plans 
were  not  driv¬ 
ing  the  planning 
process.  While 
agencies  were 
aiming  to  de¬ 
velop  a  “single 
set  of  best  mea¬ 
sures,”  integra¬ 
tion  of  various 
initiatives  was  very  difficult  and  organi¬ 
zational  disconnects  were  impeding  the 
process.  Part  of  the  problem,  in  their  view, 
stemmed  from  the  lack  of  incentives  to  do 
good  program  evaluations  and  the  strong 
incentives  to  expand  programs  and  mis¬ 
sions.  As  a  result,  they  recommended  an 
in-depth  review  of  programs  and  agencies 
that  were  providing  credible  performance 
planning.  Based  on  this  recommendation, 
OMB  generated  a  call  for  lessons  learned 
in  recognition  that  agencies  could  benefit 
from  careful  analysis  of  the  process  and 
strategies  that  have  evolved  from  pilot  ex¬ 
periences.  These  lessons  learned,  com¬ 
bined  with  various  GAO  reports,  are  con¬ 
sidered  useful  activities  to  understand  and 
implement  change. 

The  GAO  has,  in  addition,  completed 
a  significant  number  of  reports  concern¬ 
ing  agency  strategic  planning  and  other 
aspects  of  the  statute,  since  the  enactment 
of  GPRA.  These  include  reviews  of  ac¬ 
tivities  associated  with  performance  bud¬ 
geting  (GAO/AFMD  93-41),  performance 
measuring  (GAO  95-1, 95-187),  manage¬ 
ment  issues  (GAO  95-22,  95-158), 
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changes  associated  with  reorganization 
(GAO  95-166,  96-50),  implementation 
status  (GAO  95-130R,  95-167FS,  95- 
193),  performance  reporting  (GAO  96- 
66R),  and  the  role  of  the  Congress  (GAO 

96-79). 

These  re¬ 
views  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the 
publication  of 
an  executive 
guide  entitled 
“Effectively 
Implementing 
the  Government 
Performance  and  Results  Act,”  issued  in 
June  1996.  This  guide  identifies  three  key 
steps  that  are  necessary  for  organizations 
to  become  more  results-oriented.  They  are: 

•  Define  mission  and  desired  outcomes 
(strategic  plans  containing  mission 
statements  and  outcome-related  stra¬ 
tegic  goals). 

•  Measure  performance  (annual  perfor¬ 
mance  plans  with  annual  performance 
goals). 


•  Align  activities,  core  processes,  and 
resources  with  the  organizations  mis¬ 
sion. 

•  Produce  a  set  of  performance  mea¬ 
sures  at  each  organizational  level  that 
demonstrates  results,  is  limited  to  the 
vital  few,  responds  to  multiple  priori¬ 
ties,  and  links  to  responsible  pro¬ 
grams. 

•  Collect  sufficiently  complete,  accu¬ 
rate,  and  consistent  data. 

•  Identify  performance  gaps. 

•  Report  performance  information. 

•  Most  importantly,  use  performance 
information  to  support  the  mission  of 
the  organization. 

The  GAO  recognizes  that  these  steps 
and  practices  by  themselves  cannot  ensure 
the  success  of  the  organization.  Leader¬ 
ship  practices  must  reinforce  GPRA 
implementation  and  a  results-oriented 
management.  These  practices  include: 


"Along  with  these 
key  steps,  the  report 
identifies  eight 
management  prac¬ 
tices  that  are  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  success  of 
any  effort." 


•  Use  performance  information  (annual 
performance  reports). 

Along  with  these  key  steps,  the  report 
identifies  eight  management  practices  that 
are  important  to  the  success  of  any  effort. 
They  are: 

•  Involve  stakeholders  in  the  process. 

•  Perform  an  assessment  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  (both  external  and  internal). 


•  devolving  decision  making  authority 
within  a  framework  of  mission-ori¬ 
ented  processes  in  exchange  for  ac¬ 
countability  for  results; 

•  creating  incentives  to  encourage  a  fo¬ 
cus  on  outcomes; 

•  building  expertise  in  the  necessary 
skills  needed  to  perform  strategic 
planning,  performance  measurement, 
and  the  use  of  performance  informa¬ 
tion  in  decision  making;  and 
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•  integrating  management  reforms — 
existing  planning,  budgeting,  program 
evaluation,  and  fiscal  accountability 
processes  with  GPRA  requirements  to 
ensure  consistency  while  reducing  du¬ 
plication  of  effort. 

Once  in  place,  the  GAO  suggests  that 
these  key  steps  and  management  practices 
form  the  framework  for  a  GPRA  results- 
oriented  management  culture.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  although  the  GAO  rec¬ 
ommends  the  inclusion  of  stakeholders, 
there  is  no  recommendation  for  collabo¬ 
rative  leadership  or  teamwork  as  a  desired 
practice  for  GPRA  implementation. 

Other  reports  issued  since  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Guide  have  focused  more  on  areas  of 
significant  concern — for  example,  mana¬ 
gerial  accountability  and  flexibility 
progress  (GAO/GGD-97-36),  Congres¬ 
sional  and  Executive  branch  decision  mak¬ 
ing  (GAO/T-GGD-97-43),  performance 
budgeting  insights  (GAO/AIMD-97-46), 
and  key  questions  to  facilitate  Congres¬ 
sional  review  (GAO/GGD- 10. 1 . 16). 
Therefore,  while  GPRA’s  implementation 
is  progressing,  significant  learning  is  still 
considered  necessary.  What  then  are  some 
potential  consequences  of  the  Act  for 
DoD?  The  Planning,  Programming,  Bud¬ 
geting  System  (PPBS)  was  instituted 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  by 
McNamara  in  the  1960s.  This  system  re¬ 
quires  the  formulation  of  government  ob¬ 
jectives,  like  GPRA.  It  relates  outputs  to 
program  inputs  (unfavorable  impacts).  It 
puts  values  on  inputs  and  outputs;  aggre¬ 
gates  the  outputs  into  total  benefits;  ag¬ 
gregates  the  inputs  into  total  costs;  identi¬ 
fies  the  differences;  considers  existing  as 
well  as  alternative  strategics  of  action,  and 
develops  a  budget  based  on  the  outcomes 


of  these  choices  (Mintzberg,  1994).  The 
differences  between  this  system  and 
GPRA  seem  to 
lie  in  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  stake¬ 
holder  discus¬ 
sions,  the  dis¬ 
cussions  with 
Congress,  and  a 
stronger  em¬ 
phasis  on  “per¬ 
formance  out¬ 
comes”  as  op¬ 
posed  to  “out¬ 
puts.”  Outputs 
are  seen  as  a 
measure  of  the  use  of  resources,  while  per¬ 
formance  outcomes  define  the  success  of 
the  programs.  Therefore,  DoD  established 
the  GPRA  working  group  to  study  ways 
to  refine  PPBS  to  meet  GPRA  legal  re¬ 
quirements  and  to  strengthen  internal  man¬ 
agement  processes. 

The  1993  Bottom-Up  Review,  as  up¬ 
dated  by  the  National  Security  Strategy 
(President)  and  the  National  Military 
Strategy  (JCS),  served  as  the  DoD  strate¬ 
gic  plan  until  completion  of  the  Quadren¬ 
nial  Defense  Review  on  May  19,  1997. 
This  document  superseded  the  Bottom-Up 
Review.  The  Quadrennial  Review  now 
serves  as  the  DoD  strategic  planning  docu¬ 
ment  under  GPRA.  The  DoD  vision  and 
mission  statement  were  published  in  the 
1997  Defense  Planning  Guidance  and  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  GPRA  Annex  of  that  document 
(see  Figure  1)  (Maroni,  1996).  A  set  of 
general  goals  and  objectives  derived  from 
the  Quadrennial  Review  and  also  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Defense  Planning  Guidance 
are  currently  being  refined  within  DoD  for 
the  fiscal  year  1999  submission  to  Con¬ 
gress.  In  addition,  the  Office  of  Analysis 
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DoD  MISSION  STATEMENT 

The  mission  of  the  Department  of  Defense  is  to  support  and  defend  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States,  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  of  the  United 
States,  its  citizens  and  its  allies,  and  to  protect  and  advance  U.S.  interests  around 
the  world. 

DoD  VISION  STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  Defense: 

•  fields  the  best  trained,  best  equipped,  best  prepared  joint  fighting  force 
in  the  world; 

•  supports  alliance  and  security  relationships  that  protect  and  advance 
U.S.  security  interests; 

•  advances  national  interests  by  working  effectively  with  other  agencies, 
Congress,  and  the  private  sector;  and 

•  serves  as  a  model  of  effective,  efficient,  and  innovative  management 
and  leadership. 


Figure  1.  DoD  Mission  and  Vision  Statements 


and  Evaluation,  OSD(PA&E)  issued  guid¬ 
ance  to  DoD  Components  as  follows: 

The  Chairman,  Program  Review 
Group,  will  establish  a  team  led 
by  OSD(PA&E),  to  assess  the 
performance  of  the  DoD  Compo¬ 
nents,  with  respect  to  the  DoD 
Corporate  Goals  that  are  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Defense  Guidance. 

The  Component  POM  submis¬ 
sions  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
this  assessment.  The  outcome  of 
the  assessment  will  be  reported  at 
the  end  of  the  program  review.  In 
addition,  the  team  may  also  re¬ 
view  performance  measures  for 
use  in  GPRA  activities  subse¬ 
quent  to  this  program  review. 


DoD  anticipates  that  the  fiscal  year 
1999-2004  PPBS  cycle  will  contain  all  the 
elements  of  GPRA.  The  first  Annual  Per¬ 
formance  Plan,  which  will  include  perfor¬ 
mance  measurement  criteria,  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  as  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1999 
President’s  Budget.  Consequently,  DoD  is 
well  on  its  way  to  integrating  GPRA  into 
the  PPBS  budgeting  process. 

Nevertheless,  the  GPRA  is  still  prob¬ 
lematic.  Organizations  most  advanced  in 
GPRA  say  “it  is  turning  us  upside  down” 
(Laurent,  1996).  Since  GPRA  requires  a 
cultural  change  as  it  attempts  to  blend  ac¬ 
countability  with  entrepreneurship.  There 
has  yet  to  be  a  recognition  in  some  agen¬ 
cies  that  there  is  no  risk  without  failure 
(Groszyk,  1995).  Similarly,  measuring 
performance  can  become  a  meaningless, 
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sterile,  statistical  exercise,  if  managers  are 
not  trained  and  empowered  to  promote 
change  and  incorporate  performance- 
based  management  into  daily  practice 
(Laurent,  1996),  or  if  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand  or  take  into  account  the  limitations 
of  performance  measurement  systems 
(Kravchuk  and  Schak,  1996).  Measures 
should  not  become  a  substitute  for  effec¬ 
tive  ongoing  program  management,  but 
meaningful  incentives  for  managers  to 
change  how  they  manage  and  become 
more  accountable  (Groszyk,  1995).  This 
will  require  the  inclusion  of  customers  and 
stakeholders  in  the  validation  process 
(Mihm,  1995-1996).  Meanwhile,  manag¬ 
ers  who  can  master  this  process  and  show 
the  positive  outcomes  of  their  program’s 
efforts  will  have  a  clear  advantage  obtain¬ 
ing  or  retaining  program  funding  (Mihm, 
1995-1996). 

Early  assessments  indicate  that  agen¬ 
cies  are  still  having  difficulty  describing 
the  relationship  between  long-term  goals 
and  annual  performance  goals  and  are  just 
beginning  to  look  at  enhancing  inter¬ 
agency  coordination  for  programs  that  are 
“cross-cutting”  in  nature  (Raines,  1997). 
OMB  has  also  noted  that  a  review  of  per¬ 
formance  goals  is  on-going  and  that  con¬ 
sensus  on  these  goals  still  needs  to  be 
reached  (Koskinen,  1997).  As  Acting 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
James  F.  Hinchman  noted  (1997),  “. . .  im¬ 
proving  management  in  the  federal  sector 
will  be  no  easy  task,  but  GPRA  can  assist 
in  accomplishing  it.” 

Even  given  that  these  hurdles  are 
breached,  can  the  agencies  under  GPRA 
establish  a  system  flexible  enough  to 
counter  budget  turbulence  with  sufficient 
viable  contingency  plans  to  meet  legisla¬ 
tive  goals  (i.e.,  program  success)?  There 


is  still  some  concern  that  legislators  are 
lagging  in  their  understanding  of  GPRA 
and  their  role  in  its  promotion  (Laurent, 
1996).  As  reports  become  available  to  the 
public,  accountability  and  performance  of 
the  administration  and  Congress  will  be¬ 
come  very  visible  (Groszyk,  1995).  Both 
will  be  very 
hard  pressed  to 
fund  programs 
that  cannot  con¬ 
vincingly  show 
that  outcomes 
are  achieved 
(Mihm,  1995- 
1996).  Con¬ 
versely,  a  lack 
of  Congres¬ 
sional  interest  is 
likely  to  be  fatal 
(Groszyk, 

1995).  House 
Majority  Leader  Rep.  Dick  Armey,  speak¬ 
ing  before  the  House  Government  Reform 
and  Oversight  Committee  in  February 
1997,  urged  both  Democrats  and  Repub¬ 
licans  to  become  knowledgeable  and  to 
“...  show  a  willingness  to  reexamine  pet 
projects  with  an  car  toward  objective  cred¬ 
ible  information  about  the  results  of  these 
programs.”  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if 
members  of  Congress,  once  they  have  the 
necessary  information,  will  be  able  to 
make  hard  choices;  or  if  they  will  use  it  to 
increase  their  level  of  oversight  to  control 
administrative  action.  GPRA  could  stand 
in  stark  contrast  to  the  implementation  of 
the  National  Performance  Review  and  in 
turn,  could  create  conflicting  administra¬ 
tive  requirements  (Winchell,  1996).  In  any 
case,  GPRA  will  only  be  successful  if  it 
becomes  paid  of  the  principles  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  everyday  managerial  routines 


"...  measuring  per¬ 
formance  can  be¬ 
come  a  meaningless, 
sterile,  statistical 
exercise,  if  manag¬ 
ers  are  not  trained 
and  empowered  to 
promote  change  and 
incorporate  perfor¬ 
mance-based  man¬ 
agement  into  daily 
practice." 
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(Groszyk,  1995).  Only  the  future  will 
show  if  GPRA  will  result  in  any  real 
changes  becoming  embedded  in  our  cul¬ 
ture.  As  OSD  Comptroller  John  J.  Hambre 
stated  in  1993,  it  should  “. . .  be  more  than 


another  layer  of  reporting,  the  process 
must  be  integrated  with  and  reflect  the 
expectations  of  [the]  planning  and  bud¬ 
getary  process.” 
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